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THE RIVER ARQUES — NEAR DIEPPE 
By Fritz Thaulow 




VIENNA BRIDGE 
By Fritz Thaulow 



THE ART OF FRITZ THAULOW 

Genius occasionally gives the lie to the dreary proverb that there is 
nothing new under the sun, and, in the opinion of reviewers in press 
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MOIS DE MARIE 
By Fritz Thaulow 

notices apropos of the artist's demise, it was the distinction of Fritz 
Thaulow, the eminent Scandinavian painter who died in Holland re- 
cently, to have added a new note and a fresh and individual charm to 
landscape painting-. 

In respect of the peculiar and elusive quality of his art there was 
only one Fritz Thaulow, and the world is the richer for the independence 
of character and fn : "h in his ideals that impelled him in spite of early 
discouragements and academic rebuffs to cling to the methods that pro- 
duced effects which were long flouted as eccentricities and at last forced 
recognition as the expression of an original gift and visual impression 
of nature that owed nothing to the conventions of the schools. 

Thaulow 's early rejection as an incorrigible revolutionist was 
prophetic of his later career. He believed in himself, and he persisted 
in what he was told was the error of his ways. He had faith in the 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



soundness of his own methods and the truth of his own impressions of 
nature (as Turner had), and he struggled along for years in Paris 
against academic prejudice which resents innovations and the apathy 
of a public distrustful of novelties, until success and fame came with 
a bound, after acceptance by the salon of a characteristic canvas which 
now hangs in the Luxembourg. 




CLAIR DE LUNE 
By Fritz Thaulow 



Thaulow was a prolific painter, and his works, generally easily dis- 
tinguishable by their strong individuality of treatment and somewhat 
limited scope of specialized effects, are well known in America. Most 
familiar and characteristic are the canvases that mirror the eddying 
swirl of the broad and swift stream flowing deeply between ice fringed 
and snow clad banks, or reflecting in floating splashes of color the red 
and yellow tints of autumnal foliage. 

Thaulow 's artistic province was comparatively a narrow one, but he 
was master of it and he worked his themes out in his own inimitable 
way. He was the painter of the running stream, of the effects of light 
upon the snow, of the twilight that suggests more than it reveals and 
softens and etherealizes what it clothes. He was a bold and frank color- 
ist, a painter in the mass, with the free and rapid touch that is careless 
of detail and accuracy of line so long as the comprehensive impression 




WASHING AT QUIMPERLE 
By Fritz Thaulow 




LE SOIR 

By Fritz Thaulow 
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of the whole is conveyed. American possessors of his works are to be 
congratulated on their acquisitions. 

When this tribute is paid to Thaulow's genius, however, it is to be 
deplored that his success led him to an insistent repetition of the same 
theme, a duplication of the same effect, to such an extent as to put upon 
his work the stamp of commercialism. One is impelled to ask in his 
case, as in many others, why a painter great enough to do good things 
is not great enough not to get into a rut ? 

F. E. Grant. 
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IDEALS OP A PICTURE GALLERY 

What does the "man in the street' ' expect when he leaves the street 
to enter a picture gallery? * * * 

The pictures at the Metropolitan Museum have been brought to- 
gether by no fixed and determined law, they express the aim of no 
one intelligence nor even of what a museum may sometimes boast — 
a communal intelligence or tradition. Rather they are the result of 
generous and public spirited impulses springing up in the minds of 
very diversely gifted benefactors. As a result the uninstructed visitor 
can scarcely hope to acquire definite notions about the historical sequence 
of artistic expression, nor can he hope to increase his susceptibility to 
the finest artistic impressions by a careful attention, fixed with all 
patience and humility, only upon the works of the great creative 
minds. * * * 

W T hat then should be our aim here? Anything like a strict his- 
torical method is impossible since there is only one aspect of the art 
which is adequately represented and that is the sentimental and anec- 
dotic side of nineteenth century painting. For the rest we can present 

only isolated points in the great sequence of European creative thought. 

# # * 

Whether we will or no, we are thrown back for our leading notion 
upon the aesthetic rather than the historical idea. We must in fact, 
so arrange the galleries that it shall be apparent to each and all that 
some things are more worthy than others of prolonged and serious 
attention. It is only by some such emphasis upon what has high 
and serious merit, that we can hope in time to arouse an under- 
standing of that most difficult but most fascinating language of human 
emotion, the language of art. It is a language which is universal, 
valid for all times and in all countries, but it is a language which must 
be learned, though it is more natural to some than to others. 

Roger E. Fry. 
Curator of Paintings, Metropolitan Museum. 



